Intro
Invasive species are the great, unintended consequence of globalization.  Means of transportation have made the world smaller, but have also opened the door to ecological catastrophe.  Without caution, species can be introduced into regions without natural predators, destroying food webs and habitats.  Without caution and means to control the spread of existing invasive species, achieving sustainable development will be virtually impossible.

Asian Long-Horned Beetle

Scientists have made headway in combating the Asian Long-Horned Beetle, spending over $80 million since the beetle's first detection in 1996.  The Oak Ridge National Laboratory has developed a detector, which scans for the distinct sound made by the beetle within trees.  Using spread pattern analysis from China, scientists have been able to project the potential spread of the beetle in the United States and calculate forests at risk. 

This beetle arrived in the US in New York from an infested pallet from China.  The species is particularly dangerous to US forests, potentially causing up to $650 billion in damage.  The beetle is very difficult to detect for they burrow deep into trees, leaving few signs of infestation until the tree dies as a result of vascular damage.  With new scientific technology, screening methods, and US-Sino cooperation, the threat of this invasive species can be stopped.

Zebra Mussels

This invasive Zebra Mussel was first discovered near the city of Detroit, MI in 1988.  Originally a native of Eastern Europe, the species was likely introduced by ship ballast tanks.  The mussel has already spread throughout the Great Lakes region of the US, making control efforts absolutely critical for sea life in North America.

The mussels also remove algae from the water, giving the water a false appearance of cleanliness.  Rather than, making the water clean, the mussels starve other microscopic organisms that are dependent on the algae for survival causing the destruction of entire food webs.  Commercially, the mussels clog pipe systems, costing millions annually in cleanup efforts.  

The United States Geological Survey states that naval hygiene must be stressed to stop the spread.  Other control methods, including chemicals, electric shock, and heating are being used to help alleviate the problem in already affected waters. 

